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THE STYLE OP BALZAC AND THACKEEAY. 



Towards the latter end of the year 
1850, there died, in Paris, one who 
has exerted a more marked influence 
on modem French literaturer than 
any other man of his age, and whose 
influence has been indirectly reflected 
upon the literature of our own coun- 
try. That man was Balzac, a writer 
not much read in England, save by 
the few studious obscure individuals 
who ransack the French literature 
for something more than the mate- 
rials for an " original drama," or the 
perplexing incidents of a mysterious 
novel Tmat Balzac's works are not 
more generally known to the English 
public, is a mystery yet to be solved, 
and an error which we trust will be 
one day remedied: for those forty- 
five volumes whicn he left behind 
as a legacy to the literature of his 
country, under the title of "La 
Oomedie Humaine," contain a more 
subtle analysis of human life and 
passion, a more vivid picture of men 
and manners, than anything that 
has been transmitted to posterity by 
the pen of one single man since the 
days of Shakespeare. It has so often 
been objected by the English critic, 
that the French school of fiction is 
one of extravagant improbabilities 
and refined immorality, that the 
mere recommendation of a French 
novel is quite sufficient to excite the 
alarm, if not the indignation, of 
many worthy people of most ap- 
proved principles, who, nevertheless, 
delight m the perusal of such novels 
as "Nobly False," "Kecommended 
to Mercy, and a himdred others. 
This may have something to do 
with the ignorance of English rea- 
ders of the treasures lying hidden 
in the " Oomedie Humaine ;" but 
although Balzac is not wholly free 
from the vices peculiar to French 
novelists, yet we may safely assert 
that there will be found in his works 
very little of that which some fasti- 
dious reader of a modem sensational 
novel would term "objectionable." 
Many of his works are wholly free 
from any trace of this dreaded taint ; 
he is never coarse, never frivolous, 
and France may fairly meet all criti- 
cism on her school of fiction by 



pointing to her Balzac, who, with 
his caustic wit — more brilliant though 
less bitter than that of Douglas Jer- 
rold — his polished style, his keen 
perception of character, amounting 
almost to an instinct, has not only 
elevated the tone of her own ro- 
mances, but has tinged, if not in a 
great measure formed, the style of 
one of the greatest novelists of Eng- 
land — ^the late lamented author of 
"Vanity Fair." 

Perhaps before endeavouring to 
compare the styles of Balzac and 
Thackeray, it would be interesting to 
notice some one or two extraordinary 
coincidences in the careers of the 
two men. 

As soon as he had attained his ma- 
jority, Balzac, much against the ad- 
vice of his parents, left home, and 
took up his abode in the renowned 
Quartier Latin, a region in Paris 
which has no parallel in any other 
European city. A Utopian republic 
of artists, law students, medical stu- 
dents, literary aspirants of all nations 
and tongues, living together on terms 
of perfect amity — a wild, jolly, reck- 
less community, acknowledging no 
other law than its own unwritten 
code, whose enactments are suited 
to the temperaments of these gay 
Bohemians. Thither went Balzac; 
and in a garret, living upon a diet 
that would have starved an Edinbor- 
ough reviewer, he passed some two or 
three years of Jiard labour. Into this 
community, and at about the same 
age, Thackeray entered and acquired 
that love of artist life which, like 
Balzac, he has so pleasantly depicted 
and so frequently alluded to in many 
of his works. 

After an ineffectual stmggle to attain 
popularity as a writer, Balzac's father 
msisted upon his turning his atten- 
tion to some more promising career, 
advanced him a considerable sum of 
money, and started him in business. 
At the age of twenty-seven he had 
failed in that business, lost all his 
money, and retired again into solitude 
a ruined man, to write vigorously for 
his livelihood. At about the same age 
Thackeray lost his fortune in an un- 
successful speculation; and after much 
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previous dilletante writing, began to 
sit to his desk in earnest, with the bra- 
very of a brave man struggling against 
adversity. Balzac worked on stea- 
diljr through a ten years' obscurity, 
patiently striving to attract public 
notice, when by one bold effort in 
the shape of the "Physiologie du 
Mariage," he reached the foremost 
rank of the writers of his day, being 
then thirty -two. Thackeray, as his 
biography tell us, spent a similar ten 
years jn almost ineffectual struggle, 
when, like Balzac, at one stroke, and 
by the issue of "Vanity Fair," he 
attracted the attention of the literaiy 
world of England, and was thenceforth 
recognised as one of her first novelists, 
bein^ at this time also about the age 
of thirty-seven. Twenty years of la- 
bour brought fame and fortune to both, 
and the parallel of their lives ran .on 
to the end perfect ; for they both sud- 
denly fell victims to the same fatal 
malady — Balzac at fifty, and Thac- 
keray at fifty- two, both enjoying the 
gentle shelter of an aged mother's 
love, and both honoured, beloved, 
and lamented. A strange, most 
strange, parallel, scarcely to be found 
iu the lives of any other two men in 
the literary history of any period. 

We now advance to the investiga- 
tion of the styles of these two great 
writers, and we must here premise a 
few observations concerning the ma- 
terial upon which they had to work. 
The heroic age must have gone out 
with what is called the dawn of 
civilization ; for from that time we 
find heroes making way for mer- 
chants, troubadours for commercial 
travellers, and chivalry for police- 
men. Baronial halls retired before 
well-appointed mansions, retainers 
threw aside their jerkins of dull lea- 
ther for a material of a softer nature 
and more brilliant hue; the even 
tenor of that romantic existence^ in- 
terrupted occasionally by those tipsy 
brawls which forme<l the undercur- 
rent of chivalry, was supplanted by 
the present gay, active, busy life, with 
its myriad of strange actors, and its 
multiplicity of conflicting and novel 
interests ; an age of mighty achieve- 
ments and mighty shams; an age 
adorned with the dazzling splendour 
of much real wealth, and the thin elec- 
troplate of much genteel poverty ; an 
age of boundless charities, tempered 
by workhouses ; ftn age of good and 



evil ; a broad chequered life, whose 
imdulations are as varied as the 
aspects of nature, or the everchang- 
ing emotions of the human heart. 

Wo two men could have appeared 
mere fitted to stereotype the manners 
of such an age as this than Balzac 
and Thackeray. Without being daz- 
zled by the glare or stunned by the 
noise of the world, they watched the 
scene narrowly, penetrated bineath 
the surface of social life, and dis- 
covered the simple machinery by 
which it was all worked. They glided 
noiselessly through the gay masquer- 
ade with us, telling us strange stories, 
and occasionally lifting the mask of 
some passer by, when we saw what 
miserable padded wretches the blust- 
ering hectors of life often are ; and as 
to the Yenuses and Dianas, when we 
came close to them — and they had 
their masks off— we saw that so far 
from being goddesses, they were very 
ordinary people indeed. Conse- 
quently, instead of describing imagi- 
nary heroes and heroines, these keen 
observers of life have depicted men 
and women, not beautiful sculptured 
statues, but living objects — some far 
from being hanfiome. but ail real, 
warm, palpitating, living. They 
forced their way through external 
appearances, through the elepnt out- 
works of life, ana dragged human 
nature to view in all its truthful and 
terrible reality. Both gifted with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, with a 
bright vein of satire, their pictures of 
life have a striking similitude ; and in 
fine, in their opinions, their views, 
and their style of expressing them, 
there is a consistency and a likeness 
which may be best illustrated by a 
few comparisons. 

Take the great secret of success as 
propounded by the two men. Balzac 
from bitter experience knew what was 
the fate of modest struggling worth, 
had doubtless often compared it with 
the rapid success of many a flourish- 
ing charlatan, and had come to the 
conclusion that success in life depends 
a great deal more on boldness and 
persistent energy than on actual merit : 
such is the nature of human admira- 
tion. He develops this theory in the 
" Peau de Chagrin," where Rastignac, 
who is a cay man of the world, ad- 
vises Raphael, the poor, patient, ob- 
scure student, as to the proper way 
of proceeding. He tells him that, in- 
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Btead of shutting himself up and la- 
bouring at his books, he should go 
into the world and accustom men to 
hear his name^ to force himself upon 
the'u: notice, mdifferent about wnat 
they may tlunk. 

"Let us examine results,** he says. 
" You only work. Well, you will gain no- 
thing. As for me I am ready for everything, 
and g(^ at nothing, idle as possible ; and 
yet I snail accomplish everything. I spread 
myself about ; 1 push myself forward ; people 
make room for me. I boast of myself ; people 
believe me. I create debts; people pay 
them off. A man^s life is a speculation ; 
he places his capital in friends, in pleasures, 
in protectors, and acquaintances.** 

The same theoiy is deyeloped 
rather more fully in the following 
passage from " The Newcomes" : — 

" To push on in the crowd, every male or 
female struggler must use his shoulders. If 
a better place than yours presents itself just 
beyond your neighbour, elbow him, and 
take it. Look how a steadily-purposed man 
or woman, at court, at a ball, or exhi- 
bition, wherever there is a competition and 
a squeeze, gets' the best place ; the nearest 
the sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal 
hand; the closest to the grand stand, if 
minded to go to Ascot ; the best view and 
hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, when 
all the town is rushing to hear that exciting 
divine ; the largest quantity of ice Cham- 
pagne and seltzer, cold p^t^, or other his or 
lier favourite flesh-pot, if gluttonously 
minded, at a supper, whence hundreds of 
people come empty away.** 

The same theory, only more fully 
worked out and applied to a few in- 
stances. We shall endeavour to show 
presently in what points these two 
great studej^ts of human nature 
differed in thb. stimate of the female 
character ; but as regards the female 
character in the personification of the 
mother-^-law, they are both heartily 
agreed. 

In the " Petites Mis^res de la Vie 
Oonjugale," one of the most amusine 
of Balzac's works, Adolphe is married, 
and like Olive Newcome, taken in 
charge by his mother-in-law. The 
scene is a drive into the country ; the 
mother-in-law is seated with her 
daughter chatting about the excursion. 
Adolphe wishes to return home to 
dinner ; the " belle mere^' is anxious 
for a dinner ct la campdlgne, and stimu- 
lates her daughter by saying—" After 
all Adolphe is right— it is more eco- 
nomical to dine at home." 



Incited by the word " economical,*' 
the wife begins to torment the hus- 
band, but to no purpose ; and the 
" belle m^ri^ completes the mischief 
by another stroke. "Never mind. 
Caroline, he will do as he pleases. 
Conseauently, by the time they le- 
tum, the wife is sulky, the husband 
cross, and the whole pleasure of the 
trip has been destroyed. He adds, 
"Nothing tries your patience more 
than being managed by your mother- 
in-law ; she is a hypocrite, enchanted 
to see you at cross purposes with her 
daughter, and softly, and with in- 
finite precautions, sne i)onrs oil on 
the fire. . . . 'You must bear all 
these little things for tlie sake of a 
woman who is in such a delicate 
dtuatioUy whispers your atrocious 
mother-in-law." 

, " In the evening you hear her con- 
soling her daughter with these terrible 
words — ' Be calm ; they are all selfish : 
your father was just the same.' " 

Olive's mother-in-law — Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie the campaigner — is no better 
than the " belle wi^e" of Balzac. The 
reader will recollect the scene at 
Boulogne, where they try to separate 
the married people from that worthy 
lady. It was all but accomplished, 
but the weather was rough, "and he 
was pronounced a brute to venture on 
it with a wife in Eosey's situation." 

"Behind that * situation* the widow 
shielded herself. She clung to her adored 
child, and from that bulwark discharged 
abuse and satire at Clive and his father. 
. . . . She averred that she might 
be reduced to beggary; that she might be 
robbed of her last farthing, and swindled 
and cheated ; that she might see her daugh- 
ter's fortune flmig away by unprincipled 
adventurers, and her blessed child left 
without even the comforts of life; but de- 
sert her in such a siluatUm she never would 
— no, never r* 

The "atrocious mother-in-law" of 
Balzac, and "the campaigner" of 
Thackeray are alike in all their fea- 
tures, both continually throwing oil 
on the fire, and both invariably taking 
shelter behind the terrible " situation. 

In his estimate of the female char- 
acter, Thackeray is an instance of how 
a very wise iand clever man may be 
led astray by a theme so full of subtle 
perplexities and mysterious contra- 
dictions as that mystery of mysteries, 
a woman's heart. Balzac himself 
hrmMy acknowledges the insuper- 
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able difficulties of the study, in his 
"Petites Miskesdela Vie Ooiyugale," 
where he says : — " To know them as 
.1 know them is to know very little 
about them : they do not know them- 
selves; — ^in fine, the Creator was de- 
ceived in the only one he had to govern, 
and whom he had taken the trouble 
to create." It has been objected that 
Thackeraynever sketched a thorough- 
ly good woman, whilst all his bad 
women are masterpieces. TJiat he 
acknowledged the existence of really 
good women, and reverenced them, 
there are plenty of evidences here 
and there in his works; that he could 
have sketched them had he chosen 
there cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion; that he has not sketched them so 
perfectly, so completely, as he has 
done their opposites is an artistic de- 
fect which has been justly reproved. 
His pictures of frivolous intriguing 
bad women are executed con amove, 
and with the greatest minuteness; 
80 perfect and so faultless as works 
of art as to make it a matter of won- 
der that he who knew so thoroughly 
the weaknesses and follies of the fe- 
male character, did not leave behind 
him, as a set-off to these terrible pic- 
tures, some embodiments of their vir- 
tues, some incarnations of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion, and unsullied purity, 
qualities which we feel sure no man 
was more able to recognise, or more 
ready to reverence than he. His bad 
women are executed, as we have al- 
ready said, with artistic enthusiasm, 
whilst his good women seem to be 
sketched as it were by the hand of 
an unwilling workman. There are 
no artistic defects in his Becky 
Sharp, or his Baroness Bernstein: 
but two of his most prominent good 
women, Amelia* Sedley and Ethel 
Newcome are seriously defective, the 
one being a fool and the other a flirt. 
His virtue has the Rochefoucauld 
taint in it — it is worldly, politic, or 
proud. Mrs. Hobson Newcome, 
** consummate virtue," as she is 
called, is nevertheless mean, jealous, 
selfish, and even spiteful That there 
is no absolute perfection in the world 
we all know, but that women are 
virtuous without being spiteful, in- 
triguing, or stupid, is a fact of which 
every man in his own experience can 
find* proofs if he will There is no 
such defect in Balzac, he took a more 
complete estimate of the female char- 



acter, his bad women and his good 
are sketched with equal justice,as any 
one will acknowledge who reads his 
"Eugenie Grandet," "Femme de trente 
Ans,^' or " Physiologie du Mariage;" 
so that we are driven to the conclu- 
sion, that he must have had a more 
thorough knowledge of the female 
heart, or was a better artist than his 
English compeer. In many other 
points their conclusions about women 
are strangely coincident They have 
both given a most touching picture 
of the patience of women under do- 
mestic tyranny, which we shall ex- 
tract, not only as a comparison of 
their opinions, but also as an excel- 
lent specimen of the similarity of 
their styles, which may be seen by the 
most cursoiy examination. 

In Balzac's " Lys dans la Vallde," 
there occurs the following passage : — 

" What weakness ! What impotence in 
human justice ! It only avengea open acts. 
Why, on the one hand, should you punish 
with death and shame the murderer who 
slays at a stroke, who generally surprises 
you in slumber, and sends you to sleep for 
ever, or who strikes suddenly, and spares 
you the agony ? And why, on the other 
hand, should you accord a life of happiness 
and esteem to the murderer who pours the 
gall drop by drop into the soul, and under- 
mines the body to destroy it? Oh, the 
number of unpunished murderers! What 
complaisance for elegant vice! What 
acquittal for homicide caused by moral 
persecutions ! 

" I have seen many such victims who 
are as well known to you as to me. Madame 
de Beauseante who went a few days before 
my departure to Normandy dying! The 
Duchess of Langeais compromised. Lady 
Brandon brought to Torraine, to die in that 
humble house where Lad^ Dudley staid for 
two weeks, and slain > .rhat a horrible 
catastrophe ! Our age is fertile in events 
of this nature. Who did not know that 
pjor young lady who poison., herself, 
overcome by the jealousy, which, perhaps, 
was killing Madame de Mortsauf ? Who 
has not trembled at the destiny of that 
charming young girl, who, like a flower 
stung by a* gadfly, perished after two years 
of married life, a victim to her own vui;uous 
ignorance — victim of a miserable wretch, 
to whom Bonquerolles, Montriveau de 
Marsay give the hand of Mendship, because 
it suits their political projects? Who has 
not palpitated at the recital of the last mo- . 
ments of that woman, whom no prayer 
could unbend," and who would not see her 
husband again, though she had so nobly 
paid off his debts ? 

" The world and science are the accom- 
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plices of these crimes for which there b no 
court of justice. It seems that no one dies 
of chagrin, of despair, of hidden miseries, 
or of fruitless hopes. The new nomencla- 
ture has ingenious words to explain every- 
thing. Gastric fever, pericarditis, the 
thousand maladies of woman, serve as a 
passport for funerahs, escorted by hypocri- 
tical tears, which the hand of the notary 
will soon dry up. Is there at the bottom of 
this imhappiness some law of which we have 
no cognizance? Is there in existence a 
strong, venomous life which battens upon 
gentle and tender creatures? Mon Dieu! 
do I then belong to a race of tigers?" 

Compare this passage with the fol- 
lowing, taken from " The New- 
comes ;" — 

*' Do you know, gentle and unsuspicious 
neighbours, or have you ever reckoned, as 
you have made your calculation of society, 
how man}' most respectable husbands help 
to kill their wives, how many respectable 
wives aid in sending their husbands to 
Hades? The wife of a chimney-sweep or a 
journeyman butcher comes shuddering be- 
fore a police magistrate, her head bound up, 
her body scarred and bleeding with wounds 
which the drunken ruffian, her lord, has 
administered. A poor shopkeeper or me- 
chanic is driven out of his home by the 
furious iU- temper of the shrill virago, his 
wife, takes to the public-house, to evil 
courses, to neglecting his business, to the 
gin bottle, to delirium tremens, to perdition. 
Bow-street, and policemen, and newspaper 
reporters, have cognizance and a certain 
jurisdiction of these vulgar matrimonial 
crimes ; but in politer company how many 
murderous assaults are there by husband or 
wife, where the woman is not felled by the 
actual fist, though she staggers and sinks 
under blows quite as cruel and effectual — 
when, with old wounds yet unhealed, which 
she strives to hide under a smiling face from 
the world, she has to bear up and to be 
stricken down, and rise to her feet again under 
fresh strokes of torture? If you were ac- 
quainted with the history of every family 
in your street, don't you know that in two 
or three of tlie houses there such tragedies 
have been playing ? Is not the young mis- 
tress of No. 20 already pining at her hus- 
band's desertion ; the kind master of No. 
80 racking his fevered brains, and toiling 
through sleepless nights, to pay for the 
jewels on his wife's neck and the carriage 
out of which she ogles Lothario in the Park ? 
The fate under which man or woman falls — 
blow of brutal tyranny, heartless desertion, 
weight of domestic care too heavy to bear — 
are not blows such as these constantly 
striking people down?" 

If the reader will only take the 
trouble to compare these two pas- 
sages, he will perceive 'the strong 



likeness in the style of Thackeray to 
that of Balzac The sentiment of 
the one passage is the eicact counter- 
part of tne other, with this single ex- 
ception, that Balzac applied it only 
to the wife's sorrows, wniJst Thack- 
eray has, in addition, applied it to 
the husband's. But the marked pecu- 
liarities of Thackeray's style may be 
clearly traced in the passage of the 
French author. There is the same 
caustic vein of thought, suggesting 
the antithesis between the spepdy 
punishment of open bmtality and the 
impunity with which a victim may 
be crushed under a weight of moral 
brutality more ferocious, more fatal, 
but over which conventionality and 
refinement have thrown a veil, and of 
which justice takes no note ; the 
same pointed personal form of sen- 
tence, as if to drive the tmth home 
into the heart of every reader : — "Do 
you know V " Have you calculated ?" 
And then Balzac's : — " Who has not 
known]" " Who has not trembled 1" 
"Who has not palpitated?" The 
same vigorous application of the 
truth to actual instances, such as 
come within the observation of every 
one :— the lady of No. 20 pining away 
at her husband's desertion ; the 
kind master at No. 30 racking his 
brains, &c. ; the poor young lady who 
poisoned herself under the secret tor- 
tures of jealousy ; the outraged wife 
who nobly paid off her husband's 
debts, and yet would not see him in 
her last moments. Do not these 
marked similarities of idea — this har- 
mony in the ring of their sentences — 
this family likeness in their concep- 
tions and sentiments, illustrate the 
proposition we have set out with — 
that the sharp, caustic, profound ge- 
nius of the author of "La Com^die 
Humaine" has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the form of opinion, the 
cast of thought, and the peculiar ring 
or tone of style so characteristic in 
the author of " Vanity Fair ?" 

There is a passage in that well- 
known work, which bears upon the 
defect in the author's estimate of the 
character of a good woman alluded to. 
We shall have to quote the whole 
passage presently, but it is to the con- 
cluding sentence we call attention. 
He pays her a graceful compliment 
for her humility and devotion, her 
readiness to take the man's faults on 
her side and bear them, and then he 
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deduces this unfortunate axiom : — "It 
is those who injure women who get the 
most kindness from them. They are 
bom timid and tyrants ; and maltreat 
those who are humblest before them." 
He will not let the good woman be 
good from principle ; she must be ter- 
rified into humility, frightened into 
devotion ; she must either be a bully 
or a martyr. Now, without meaning 
anything invidious, we should have 
thought that an Englishman's esti- 
mate of woman ought to be at least 
aa high, if not higher, than that of a 
Frenchman ; but Balzac, in all his 
works, has never insinuated such an 
unhappy solution of woman's tender- 
ness as that. His theory is contained 
in one sentence in "Eugenie Gran- 
det" — " Woman has this in common 
with angels, that sufifering beings be- 
long especially to her." One idea 
seems to have struck both these 
writers forcibly — that in the sum total 
of the happiness of a life woman gets 
the lesser share. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages. Balzac in " Eugenie 
Grande t," says — 

**In every situation woman has more 
causes of grief than man, and suffers more 
than he. Man has his strength and the 
exercise of his power; he is busy, goes 
about, occupies his attention, thinks, looks 
forward to the future and finds consolation 
in it ; but woman stays at home, remains 
face to face with her sorrow, from which 
nothing distracts her ; she descends to the 
very depths of the abyss it has opened, 
measures it, and often fills it with her vows 
and tears. To feel, to love^ to suffer, to 
devote hersdf^ will alwatfs be the text of the 
life of\ 



Thackeray recognises the sentiment 
fully in " Vanity Fair" :— 

"Oh, you poor women! Oh, you poor 
secret martyrs and victims, whose life is a 
torture, who are stretched on racks in your 
bedrooms, and who lay your heads down on 
the block daily at the drawing-room table ! 
Every man who watches your pains, or 
peers into those dark places where the tor- 
ture is administered to you, must pity you, 
and thank God that he has a beard." 



" I know few things more affecting than 
that timorous debasement and self-humilia- 
tion of a woman. How she owns that it is 
she, and not the man, who is guilty ! How 
she takes aU the faults on her side ! How 
she courts, in a manner, punishment for the 
wrongs which she has not committed, and 
persists in shielding the real culprit I It is 



those who injure women who get the most 
kindness from them. They are bom timid 
and tyrants," &c 

Then, when speaking of the ease 
with which women hide then: feel- 
ings, their patience as compared with 
that of men, Thackeray says in " The 
Newcomes :" — 

" To coax, to fatter, and befool some one 
is every womatCs business ; she is none if she 
declines this office. But men are not pro- 
vided with such powers of humbug or en- 
durance. They perish and pine away 
miserably when bored, or they shrink off to 
the club or the public-house for comfort.^ 

The refined cruelty which women 
sometimes practise upon each other 
has been touched upon by our two 
authors in passages which have the 
same marked likeness of thought and 
style. In the "Petites Miseres de 
la Vie Conjugale" there is an amusing 
description of a little matrimonial 
incident, the truth of which, pro- 
bably, the experience of most mar- 
ried readers will confirm. Madame 
Adolphe and her husband are going 
to a ball Infinite pains have been 
spent on Madame, and at last she is 
ready : — 

" The carriage is brought up. All the 
house watches Madame as she goes out. 
She is the masterpiece in which they have 
all had a hand, and they all admire her as 
the production of their common labours. 
Your wife sets out intoxicated with herself, 
and not very well pleased with you. She 
marches to, the ball gloriously, like a 
cherished picture finally touched up in the 
atelier, caressed by the painter, and at last 
sent to the exhibition in the vast bazaar of 
the Louvre. Your wife finds, alas! fifty 
women present more beautifid than she; 
they have invented toilettes of an enormous 
price, more or less original, and there hap- 
pens for the feminine masterpiece what 
happens to the work of art at the Louvre — 
your wife's dress pales by the side of one 
very similar, but whose more brilliant col5ur 
extinguishes it. Caroline is nothing ; she 
is scarcely noticed. When therf^re sixty 
handsome women in a drawing-room the 
sentiment of beauty is lost. Your wife 
becomes something very ordinary. The 
little stratagem of her smile, usually so per- 
fect, is not appreciated amongst the grand 
expressions of bold^nd haughty ladies. 
She is extinguished^* She is not even in- 
vited to dance. She tries to smile — ^to look 
pleased ; but as she is not pleased, she hears 
people saying 'Madame Adolphe is not very 
goodlooking.* Other women hypocritically 
ask her if she is in pain — ^why she does 
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not dance. The^ have a repertoire ofmdli' 
ciom expressions, covered with good-nature, 
and plated with kindness enough to damn a 
saint, to drive an ape serious, and to chill a 
demon, ^* 

In " Vanity Fair" we have an in- 
stance of the good-natured malice in 
the ball scene, where Becky Sharp, 
or rather Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, flirts 
with Mr. Gteorge Osborne, and then 
cruelly teases poor Mrs. George, who 
is sufifering all the pangs of jealousy. 
She thus operates upon her victim : — 

" * For 6od*8 sake, stop him from gambling 
or he will ruin himself. Why don't you 
come to us of an evening, instead of moping 
at home with that Captain Dobbin. I dare 
say he is trH-aimahle ; but how could one 
love a man with feet of such a size? Your 
husband''s feet are darlings. Here he 
comes. Where have you been, wretch? 
Here is Emmy crying her eyes out for you. 
Are you coming to fetch me for the qua- 
drille?* And she left her bouquet and 
shawl by Amelia's side and tripped off with 
George to dance. Women only know how 
to wound so. There is poison on the tips of 
their little shafts which stings a thousand 
times more than a ma/rCs blunter weapon. Our 
poor Emmy, who never hated, never sneered 
all her life, was powerless in the hands of 
her remorseless little enemy." 

Again, in the same book, whore 
Becky goes up stairs amongst the 
great ladies after the dinner at Gaunt 
House : — 

"As they say the persons who hate 
Irishmen most are Irishmen, so assuredly 
the greatest tyrants over women are women. 
When poor little Becky, alone with the 
ladies, went up to the fireplace whither 
the great ladies had repaired, the great 
ladies marched away and took possession 
of a table of drawings. When Becky fol- 
lowed them to the table of drawings, they 
dropped off one by one to the fire again. 
She tried to speak to one of the children, 
but Master George Gaunt was caUed away 
by his mamma; and the stranger was treated 
with such cruelty finally, that even Lady 
Steyne herself pitied her.'* 

One more quotation and we have 
done. It is a portion of a letter written 
by a lady in "Le Lys dans la Valine," 
to a young gentleman on his entering 
life, and contains advice so valuable 
that it would well repay the study of 
the French language to read and mas- 
ter it. The reader will recognise in 
it that spirit of worldly wisdom which 
characterized the homilies of Major 
Pendennis. After touching on nearly 



all the topics which would concern a 
youth just going into society, she 
says, 

" I now come to a grave question : your 
conduct amongst women. In the drawing- 
rooms where yon are going take for your 
principle not to waste yourself in coquetry. 
One of the most successful men of the last 
century was accustomed never to occupy 
himself with more than one person during 
the same evening, and always to attach 
himself to those who appeared neglected. 
That man, my dear child, waa the master, 
spirit of his age. Most young men thus 
waste their precious fortune — the time ne- 
cessary to create relationships which form 
one-half of social life. As they please by 
themselves, they have very little to do to 
attach others to their interests, but this 
spring-time is rapid. Learn to employ 
it well. Cultivate influential women. 
Influential women are elderly women ; 
they win teach you the alliances, the 
secrets of all families, and the shorts 
est roads to success. They will be 
yours heartily. Protection is their last 
love — they will serve you marvellously, 
they will talk about you and make you de- 
sirable. Flee from young womeji! The 
woman of fifty years of age will do everj^- 
thing for you, the woman of twenty no- 
thing ; the one will demand all your life, 
the other only a moment's attention. Juke 
and be agreeable with young girls if y<iu 
will, they are incapable of a serious thought, 
my friend ; they are egotistical, little, with- 
out real friendship, they only love themselves, 
they will sacrifice you to the first success^ 
Besides they aU demand devotion, and your 
situation requires it towards yourself — two 
irreconcilable pretensions. None of thera 
will enter into your interests — they will 
think of themselves not of you ; they will 
injure you more by their vanity than they 
will serve you by their attachment; they will 
devour your time without scruple, vrill cause 
you to spend your fortune, will destroy 
you with the best grace in the world. \i 
you complain, the most foolish among them 
wiU prove to you that her glove is wortli 
the whole world — that nothing is more 
glorious than to serve her. You know not 
with what perfidious art they will convert 
a passing taste into a love which commences 
on earth and should continue in heaven. 
The day when they will quit you they will 
tell you 'that the dictum *I love no longer' 
justifies their abandoning you, just as that 
of * I love ' excuses their passion — that 
love is involuntary. Absurd ! Believe me 
true love is eternal, infinite, always true to 
itself ; it is equable, pure, without violent 
demonstration ; it may be seen in gray hairs 
always young in heart. None of these 
things are to be foimd in a worldly woman. 
She will interest you in her griefs, she will 
appear the gentlest and least exacting of 
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woman, but when it becomes necessary she 
will domineer over you slowly, and make 
you do her wishes. You will want to be a 
diplomatist — to go and come — ^to study men, 
interests, and countries. No, you must re- 
main at Paris with her ; she will tie you to 
her apron, and the more devotion you show 
the more ungrateful she will be. You will 
sink some 'day, but she will float over you. 
The least intriguing woman has infinite 
stratagems ; the most imbecile, triumphs by 
the little suspicion she e^Ccites ; the least 
dangerous would be the one who would love 
you without knowing why, would quit you 
without mt)tive, and resume you from va- 
nity. Both will destroy you in the present 
and the future." 

The last peculiarity we shall notice 
observable m both writers is this, the 
connexion which is maintained be- 
tween the characters of all their works 
— a sort of family continuation. 
Beatrice Esmond turns up afterwards 
as Baroness Bernstein. Young Pen- 
dennis reappears in "The Newcomes;" 
the Major is alluded to ; so is War- 
rington. In Balzac the Nucingens, 
Eastignac, Bixiou, De Marsay, Ma- 
dame Fichtaminel, the Deschars, re- 
appear continually in the working-out 
of other plots. 

Many additional passages might 
have been selected, but we think these 
will suffice to show how much the 
style of Thackeray was influenced by 
that of Balzac 
^ We have adverted to the defect in 
Thackeray's delineation of women, it 
is but just that we should pay our 
humble tribute to his delineations of 
men. They are masterpieces without 
a fault, whether in the polished vil- 
lany of a Steyne, the contemptible 
meanness of Sir Barnes, the sterling 
friendship of a Warrington, or the 
chivalrous kindness and patient re- 



signation of a Colonel Newcome. 
No one but a man endowed with all the 
spirit of a Christian and the instincts 
of a gentleman could have sketched 
such a character as that. As regards 
the style— the vehicle of thought so 
peculiar to these two great writergL it 
might perhaps be traced to other 
sources; it seems to combine the 
quaintness of Sterne with the sharp- 
ness of Swift, and to be tinged with 
some of that merciless satire and re- 
fined cynicism to be found in the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. It 
is a style which has many excellences 
and many defects ; it has all the 
point of epigram and the brilliancy 
of antithesis; it is elaborate and 
minute to a fault ; in description or 
analysis it exhausts everything, the 
most trivial object, the most transient 
feeling j it is the pre-Raphaelism of 
composition ; its ethics are based 
upon that sad but unquestionable 
doctrine, the depravity of the human 
heart ; it traces man s actions^ even 
some of the best, to a hidden feeling 
of self-interest, sometimes palpably 
clear, at others almost unconscious ; it 
is a terrible enemy to the elegant 
hypocrisies of life, and makes sad 
havoc amongst our most cherished 
deceptions ; it admits the existence 
of good, but often qualifies it by mo- 
tives of policy. We are at first in- 
clined to be angry with its bitterness ; 
but in the end we are compelled to 
weep over its truth. A terrible power! 
In the hands of a wise benevolent 
man, like him who has just relin- 
quisned it, an instrument of much 
good ; but in the hands of a man of 
equal perception but less generosity, 
a pestilence and a scourge. ^ 
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UNCLE SILAS, 

A TA&B OF 8ASTSAM-BAVGB, 

By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of " Wylder's Hand," " the House by fhe Church-Tard,'' &e. 



RICHARD BENTLEY, LONDOK. 
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SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 



18 A 8TRONO COATIIfQ OP PDRB SILVER OTBR MICKBL, 

HAMnyACTuaap mo^w^manr ar xiokaiip a mi^ j^mx Bjjk.i 

The fact of Twenty Yean wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can iMver 
show the bralsy under surface so much complained of by many purchasers of Eleetro-Plat«. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 

o&B GOOBs map&ATBB aQirja.& to va'W. 




19 TsUe Forks . 
19 Dessert Porks 
19 TaUe Spoons . 
19 Dessert Spoons 
19 Tea Spoons . 



SLACK'S TABLE CUTLERY. 



Messrs. Slack have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlerr. 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, ISa., 208., 22s.; DESSERT, Us., 148., 16s. 6d. Pbr Donor. 

Best Quality, Warranted not to come loose in the handles. 

ORDERS CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 

8&ACX'S CATA&OGUBf witli S50 Brawln^ and PriceSy gratis or post free. 
Vo Verson slioiild Fnmisb wltbont one. 



RICHARDSc JOHN SLACK, 

33 6,STR AND, OPPOSITE. SOMERSET house: 



DUTY OFF TEA!!! 

All Prices Reduced SIXPENCE per lb., 



BY 



PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 



8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON (E.CO, 
WHO INVARIABLY SELL 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

TEAS AND COFFEES IN ENGLAND. 

Strong Black Teas, 2s.| 2s. 4d.y 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

The most delicious Black Tea the world produces 4s. per lb. 

A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, 
within Eight Miles of No. 8, Kino William-strbet, City, and send Teas, Co^ees, 
and Spices, CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET 
TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 
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